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SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


e For thirty-six years all of our resources and experience have been 
focused upon one objective—that of helping school officials get the best 
available man or woman for the position to be filled, and its corollary— 
helping the teacher obtain the position where his or her talents may best 
be used. 


e@ Thirty-six years of study, ceaseless efforts, and faithful care have 
won for us the good will of thousands of teachers and employers of 
teachers throughout the United States. We solicit vacancies from trus- 
tees and superintendents ; applications from teachers; with the assurance 
that their problems will become our problems, as we hold curselves re- 
sponsible for placing teachers where they will fit. : 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Columbia, S. C. Richmond, Va. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


COLLEGE AND SPECIALIST BUREAU 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Music Texts By 
McCONATHY—BEATTIE—MORGAN 


Music Highways and Byways 


“I am thrilled with my copy of MUSIC HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. Not 
only have the members of the music department succumbed to its beauty and 
unusual content, but our entire faculty, from Chemistry to Physical Education, 
stop in my office frequently to enjoy the “Bronze Book.” 

Esther Rodgers, Music Department, College Misericordia Dallas, Penn. 


Music of Many Lands and Peoples 


**The Silver Book’’ 


“This is one of the most inspiring books I have ever seen. . . . The beauty of 
pictorial decoration; the clean cut type; the adequate spacing between staffs— 
all are there to enhance the central idea which is, I take it, a frank determina- 
tion to ‘sell’ the best music from all sources suited to the adolescent—to 
modern youth”. 

Miss M. Selkirk Burgess, Director of Music, Grove City Schools, Grove City, Penn. 


Send for complete details concerning these outstanding texts 
¢ SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


WHO SHOULD GO TO COLLEGE? 


In this number of THe HiGH ScHoot JourNnat Dr. A. M. Jor- 
dan reports under the title “\Who Goes to College?” a study of 
the scores made by North Carolina high school seniors in the 1935 
High School Senior Examination. He summarizes his findings as fol- 
lows: “Thousands of students who are scholastically able to do so 
are not continuing their academic training, while other thousands 
of students with the poorest abilities are attempting fo continue their 
work in academic halls.’ He believes that “a program of educational 
guidance is needed.” 

Dr. Jordan might have gone even further than he has in this 
study, if he had cared to make certain assumptions which are fairly 
safe. About seventy-five hundred seniors stated in mid-winter that 
they were not going to college, and a few hundred more than that 
number stated that they planned to go. Perhaps not more than four 
thousand of these students actually did go to college in the autumn 
of 1935, but it is probable that those who went were almost entirely 
from the group that had stated in the winter that they intended to 
go. If those who actually went to college had abilities typical of those 
who stated in the winter that they wanted to go, the colleges probably 
received about two thousand students with total scores above 85.5 
in this test. Column B in Table I of Dr. Jordan’s article shows that 
more than two thousand of those who had no intention of going to 
college actually had scores above this point. In other words, it would 
have been possible to select, from among those seniors who did not 
intend to go to college at all, just as many students of above-average 
ability as the colleges actually received from those who planned to go. 

Who should go to college? Should all of those with high abilities 
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go to college? Should none of those with low abilities go to college? 
The boy who made the highest score in the test in the winter actually 
failed in college the next fall, although his failure was not due to 
lack of ability. Some of those who made rather low scores in that 
test are still in college and making passing grades. Success in college 
is not due to academic ability alone, although that type of ability does 
help a college student tremendously. Should high school teachers 
advise all students with low scores to stay away from college and all 
students with high scores to go to college? 

We do not believe so. Every student should be allowed to decide 
for himself whether or not he wants the kind of training offered by 
the college. But he should certainly have as complete information 
about himself as it is possible to give him, and he should also be 
given reliable information about the characteristics one would need 
in getting through college and in carrying on those types of work for 
which the college is expected to train one. 

Educational guidance should consist in giving a student reliable 
information regarding his own characteristics and about the char- 
acteristics he would need in various situations, but it should never 
become regimentation—never, at least in a democracy. A teacher may 
legitimately inform the student that his test scores are so low that in 
all probability he will find it very difficult to succeed in an academic 
college, but no teacher or principal should force a pupil to give up 
his desire to go to college. Similarly, a teacher may inform a student 
that his abilities are such that he could easily be successful in col- 
lege, but no one should force a pupil to go to college. 

Those young people should go to college who have studied their 
own capacities and interests objectively, who have learned reason- 
ably well what college requires, as well as what is required in those 
fields for which college is intended to prepare one, and who have 
decided after examining all the pertinent facts that they really want 
to study at a college. No one should go to college without knowing 
his own abilities and interests. No one should go to college without 
knowing what characteristics are required for success there and in 
the vocations for which college is the gateway. No one should go to 
college against his will. 

Is your high school sending the right students to college? Are 
you helping to see that they know these things before they go? 
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THE GENERAL COLLEGE* 


RayMonp A. KENT 
President, University of Louisville 


I. A Review or EpucaTIONAL CHANGES 


DUCATION in America has been an object of public criticism 
Bi more than twenty-five years. The first barrage was laid 
down by a man named Rice in a series of articles which he wrote 
under the general title, “The Futility of the Spelling Grind.” These 
appeared about the turn of the century. Again in 1910 there was a 
series published in one of the most widely circulated women’s mag- 
azines, which was a somewhat similar criticism of arithmetic. The 
attack upon secondary education came later. It has been even more 
devastating than that upon elementary, and is still going on in no 
uncertain terms. 

Higher education is the latest objective of the insurgents in this 
educational revolution; and since it is the feature with which this 
discussion is concerned, let us pause and look into the manoeuvres 
going on in the campaign against it. 

Of course it is impossible to name the exact date when the op- 
position movement in any of these three educational sectors began. 
We have definite evidence, however, of the expression of it in the 
vocal form. The rumblings of a storm may be heard and its flashings 
forecast long before the storm breaks. But it breaks at a specific 
time. 

The forecast of some unusual occurrences in higher education 
had been sighted on the horizon as early as the first part of the 
administration of President Eliot of Harvard. His influence caused 
the change from the curriculum of rigid requirements to one of 
wide election. Again, the institution of the tutorial system of Wood- 
row Wilson after his becoming president of Princeton in 1902 was 
another indicator of things to come. 

As early as 1852 Henry P. Tappan, then president of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, expressed the advisability of transferring “the 
work of the secondary departments of the University to the high 
schools.” 

In 1869 President W. W. Folwell of the University of Minne- 
sota in his inaugural address “suggested the great desirability of 
transferring the ‘body of the work for the first two years in our 


*A paper read before the Ninth Regional Meeting of the Association of American Col- 
leges at Jackson, Mississippi, October 16, 1936. 
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American Colleges’ to the secondary schools.” In the early 80’s Pres- 
ident James of the University of Pennsylvania tried unsuccessfully 
to get such a plan adopted there. In 1883 the University of Michi- 
gan did differentiate between the first and second two years, but 
later abandoned the plan because of administrative difficulties. In 
1896 Western Reserve had something of the same sort. That same 
year at the University of Chicago under the brilliant leadership of 
William Rainey Harper, the terms “Junior College” and “Senior 
College” were adopted to designate distinct divisions made after 
he became president in 1892.1 

But it was not until about the end of the first decade of the pres- 
ent century that movements of any widespread consequence occurred, 
and these were in states as far west as California and Missouri. The 
junior college was formally and officially launched in the former un- 
der the egis of public education, and in the latter under that of pri- 
vate. The private pretended to do no more than give the first two 
years of the standard college curriculum. But in California the 
camel of reform had already thrust its nose under the tent and 
was tasting the relishes of new curricular materials.” 

The next move in the campaign on the higher educational citadel 
was made in a center geographically remote from either of the 
former. In 1921 Frank Aydelotte was elected president of Swarth- 
more College and soon afterwards introduced honors work in that 
institution.2 Thus was begun early a division in the ranks of those 
besieging the traditional college——a division which persists to this 
day. One camp, through the organization which it sponsors, com- 
mits itself to the concept of the college as a four-year educational 
unit ; the other breaks these four vears into two two-year units. The 
significance of this division was not seen so clearly then as it is 
now. The difference in the educational philosophy underlying each 
was grasped by relatively few to begin with. Now we have it set 
down in rather distinct alternative forms. 

Briefly stated it is, on the one hand, that the twelfth vear of for- 
mal training marks the appropriate completion of a period of for- 
mal education and the freshman vear of college the beginning of an- 
other,—a clearly differentiated period that should be of four years’ 
duration. On the other hand, it is contended that secondary educa- 
tion is not completed until the expiration of the time period which 
includes the first two years of the traditional college, and that there- 
fore these two years should be more closely integrated, by organiza- 


tion and by curricular materials, with the traditional secondary school. 


1 Eells, Walter Crosby, The Junior College, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931, p. 45 
et seq. ° 
2 Tbid., pp. 487-488. 
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Let it be said here, however, that there is not always an either cr 
choice to be made between these two concepts. The validity of this 
statement will be clearer, I hope, as we proceed in this discussion. 

Let us now return to the consideration of the discussion center- 
ing in the college. The junior college movement broke in about 1910; 
honors courses about a decade afterward. 

In 1924 Dartmouth College issued a report entitled, “A Study 
of the Liberal College.”* With an unmistakable background of Brit- 
ish universities, this report accepts the college in its traditional four- 
year unitary form of organization. In 1926, in the volume, “Mod- 
ernizing the College,” A. Monroe Stowe, former president of the 
University of Toledo, discussed the fundamental points of: “The 
Proper Function of the Junior College” ; “The Content and Organiza- 
tion of the Junior College Curriculum”; and “The Duties and Qual- 
ifications of College as Distinct from University Teachers.”5 This 
was the report of an experiment which had been carried on in the 
University of Toledo. Aside from the phases already mentioned as 
constituting its content, the report is significant in that it recog- 
nized a junior college in the main as a subdivision of a four-year 
- educational unit. 

In 1927 there was something of a frontal attack from several 
quarters. The College of Columbia University instituted its now 
widely known courses in Contemporary Civilization; Alexander 
Meiklejohn began the Experimental College at the University of 
Wisconsin ; and Ernest H. Wilkins became president of Oberlin Col- 
lege, there to work out his seven phase curriculum based upon the 
considerations of health, mental tools, home life, earning, citizenship, 
leisure, and philosophy and religion.® 

In 1928, a committee of the University of Chicago faculty be- 
gan a study which eventuated in a plan that would have been pre- 
sented to the faculty for adoption in May of that year. But because 
of a change in the presidency of the institution, the report of this 
committee was not adopted until the fall of 1930. Following this 
action there was set up what that institution calls the college, but 
which was then a two-year junior college. In 1933 the organization 
was changed to a four-year junior college “by removing the last 
two years of the University High School from the jurisdiction of 
the school and department of education and incorporating them into 
the college program.”* Thus was wrought into the formal organiza- 
3 Richardson, Leonard B., “A Study of the Liberal College,”  — College, 1925. 
— ‘Modernizing the College,” Alfred Knopf, 1 


® Wilkins, Ernest Hatch, “The College and Society,” The Century Company, 1932, p. 101. 
7 Boucher, Chauncey Samuel, “The Chicago College Plan,”’ University of Chicago Press, 
35. 
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tion of a university the most extreme commitment to the theory of 
the close relation between high school and college education. At Chi- 
cago the junior college is the college. Above this unit there are four 
divisions for the senior college and graduate programs. These divi- 
sions are: Biological Sciences, Humanities, Physical Sciences, and 
Social Sciences. Each of these divisions, as well as the college, has 
a faculty, a dean, and a budget.® “The function of the college is to 
do the work of the University in general education.’® 

It is to be noted that the ten institutions named in this review all 
except two, Toledo and Wisconsin, are on private foundations, and 
that without exception each reorganization effected seemed to 
have had in view mainly the student who is expected to remain in 
college long enough to receive a Bachelor’s degree. In this con- 
nection a fact which should not be lost sight of is that in many in- 
dependent junior colleges, during this same period, innovations 
were going on which had in view the educational welfare of individ- 
uals who would neither receive a degree nor go to professional 
schools after the necessary pre-professional training. 

In the meanwhile there was one university which had for several 
years been giving sustained, studious attention to the educational 
welfare of those of its students who ordinarily drop out of college 
before completing anything except some courses. That university 
was Minnesota, and as a result of its deliberation it opened, in 1932, 
The General College. 


“The General College is designed primarily to provide broad- 
ened training to that large body of students who seek an overview 
of modern life and of man’s activities rather than specialized study. 
Its courses are synthetic, not specific, as a reading of the descrip- 
tion in this bulletin will show. It is desirable for students who can- 
not spend the full four or more years in college—a group much 
larger than is popularly recognized—to devote their limited time to 
such a complete and rounded program instead of to a fragment of 
a longer and specialized process. These new courses tend to build 
in the mind of the student who makes use of the opportunities we 
offer a background of understanding of the present world, of his part 
in it, and of himself. They give him the vital comprehension of what 
other men and women do. They teach him also why and how things 
are done. They should, therefore, serve to satisfy his intellectual curi- 
osity, and to prepare him for enlightened living in his public and 
private relations. 


8 Ibid., p. 8. ® Tbid., p. 9. 
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The University General College courses are open to any student 
admitted to the University.1¢ 

This General College is a logical outgrowth of the college mod- 
ification which preceded and accompanied it in other colleges and uni- 
versities. At the same time it differs from them in two major par- 
ticulars: first, it is not included within the organization of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts but is a separate administrative unit; second, it 
was set up primarily to minister to “those who, for financial or 
other reasons, have only a limited time to give to college training.” 


Il. THe GENERAL COLLEGE AT LOUISVILLE 


From this point on I shall devote the discussion primarily to 
the organization in the College of Liberal Arts in the University of 
Louisville. I do this because I know more about this one and be- 
cause I think it may be of particular interest to you since what has 
been done has been accomplished in a medium sized, conservative, 
and financially restricted liberal arts college. The financial cost of 
the program has been practically nothing in addition to the initial 
costs. In fact, for reasons commonly known among us all, the ac- 
tual budget of our College is less now than when the reorganization 
was begun, and the College enrollment is larger. Furthermore, while 
this new program has been made within the regular organization of the 
traditional four-year college, it has made its indelible imprint upon 
all phases of the College, both administrative and instructional.* 

In 1930 there was established in the office of the Dean of the 
College, the office of Research Secretary. There was a pronounced 
wider use of achievement tests in studying individual students and 
in estimating the effectiveness of instruction, and there was en- 
couragement of some of the individual faculty members to reor- 
ganize established courses toward functional ends. 

In the two years following, the faculty studied its own problems, 
and plans of reorganization in other colleges; established two com- 
mittees to study the curriculum, one of the Junior College and one 
of the Senior College; and changed certain foundation requirements 
from hour to achievement bases, notably in English and the Foreign 
Languages. 

The importance of this preliminary period cannot be over- 
estimated. The reorganization was not accomplished by administrative 

© “Bulletin of the University of Minnesota” No. 43, September 4, 1935, p. 9. 

° In’ the preparation of the second part of this paper I have made liberal use of a manu- 
script generously loaned me by Dr. J. J. Oppenheimer, Dean of the College, entitled, “The 
Development of the Program of Curriculum Reconstruction in the Liberal Arts College of 


the University of Louisville,” to be published as a part of a bulletin on the Reorganiza- 
tion Program in Higher Education, by Northwestern University. 
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dictum or by the faculty’s voting upon something with which they 
were not familiar. During this period the faculty carefully studied 
its own problems through the use of achievement tests; noted the 
quality of its students; investigated the plans of other colleges, and 
carefully watched their operations; modified its own basic require- 
inents somewhat: and began changes in certain well-established 
courses. During this time objective evidence was sought by use of 
which plans that were being made could be checked as soon as pos- 
sible. 

The formal reorganization of the College was voted by the 
faculty in April, 1933. The basic administrative changes included 
the following: 


1. Clarification of and differentiation between objectives and func- 
tions of the Junior and Senior Colleges ; 

2. Greater differentiation of curricula to meet the needs of varying 
groups of students ; 

3. Increased articulation between the high schools and the Junior 
College, and between the Senior College and the professional and 
graduate schools ; 

4. More emphasis on general education in the Junior College by pro- 
viding survey courses ; 

5. A greater degree of integration between a subject of specializa- 
tion and its related fields of learning in the Senior College ; 

6. An attempt to secure greater freedom and permanence by : 

(a) regarding achievement rather than credit-hours as the basis 

of achievement ; 

(b) instituting independent study programs on the Junior and 

Senior College levels; and 

(c) stimulating mastery in learning rather than accepting tem- 

porary cramming ; 

7. Finally, there is a greater integration among fields of learning 
by setting up three major divisions—Humanities, Natural Sci- 
ences, and Social Sciences. These supersede, though they do not 
do away with, departments. 

The first function of the Junior College is to help individuals 
to acquire a greater degree of culture and human understanding. 
This College has three distinct groups of students to serve: (1) those 
who will for one reason or another drop out of college during the first 
two years; (2) those who plan to continue in college until they re- 
ceive a Bachelor’s degree or enter a professional school; and (3) 
those who seek the opportunities offered through the Division of 
Adult Education. The second function of the Junior College is to 
prepare certain students for advanced study of a professional or tech- 
nical nature. This function is commonly understood with reference 
to pre-professional work in Medicine, Law, Dentistry, or Education. 
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It is not so commonly understood with reference to preparation of 
a student for intensive study in such academic fields as English, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Sociology, etc. 

Survey courses are the core of the Junior College program. 
They have as their objective the completion of the general educa- 
tion of secondary character, by giving the student an overview of 
the modern world through better understanding of its physical and 
social nature. During this period the student is expected to improve 
himself in basic secondary education skills, by the use of which he 
may live effectively in modern society on the one hand, and on the 
other learn his own abilities and interests so that he may acquire 
these skills, master necessary facts, and become proficient in the 
methods of thinking required for advanced study. The five survey 
courses offered in the Junior College are: 


1. English Composition 

2. Introduction to the Study of Society 
3. History of Civilization 

4. Survey of the Humanities, and 

5. The Survey of the Natural Sciences. 


These survey courses are offered in large classes. The smallest 
class contains about ninety students, except the English course. This 


is composed of twenty-five students. The most common method of 
teaching is lecture, but the large sections are broken up into small 
groups where discussion is carried on and student difficulties are 
taken up. For all survey courses syllabi have been provided. Text- 
books are not required in the Social Sciences, Natural Sciences, or 
Humanities courses. Instead, a small semester fee is assessed each 
student, from the proceeds of which the library provides the nec- 
essary reference books and periodicals. 

Objective tests are administered at regular six weeks intervals, 
and final examinations are given at the end of the semester. The 
semester grade is usually based on the results of these tests, although 
some instructors require term papers and reports on reading. 

The method of constructing the objective tests may be a mat- 
ter of interest. The Research Office maintains a supply of test items 
for each survey course. These items, filed on cards, have been se- 
lected from former tests on the basis of their discriminatory values. 
Each item carries two figures, one indicating its power of discrimi- 
nation, and the other its relative difficulty. Each test made is a com- 
bination of the items selected from this supply, together with new 
items. Sophomore comprehensive examinations, locally constructed 
and given in conjunction with the National Codperative Tests, are 
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also built up year by year by the same method. At the present time 
there are estimated to be 15,000 test items on file for the use of tests 
in these five survey courses. 

The results of the reorganization and of the program have been 
made known to us in a manner which constitutes a feature of what 
we believe to be genuine significance. The young woman who has 
been in charge of the Research Office since it was established five 
years ago last spring, chose as the title of her thesis prepared in 
partial fulfillment for the Master’s degree, “A Record and Evalua- 


‘ tion of Changes in the College of the University of Louisville, Sep- 


tember, 1930, to June, 1935.”22 

Her study shows that in this reorganization “There has been an 
80 per cent turnover in the Senior College offerings and a 20 per 
cent turnover in the Junior College offerings which have been brought 
about by the withdrawal of courses of the traditionally academic 
type and the substitution of courses whose objectives, best char- 
acterized as of cultural, contemporary, integrative, functional, and 
vocational emphasis, previously had appeared but rarely, if at all, 
in the College curriculum.”!? 

The achievement on the part of the students during this period 
has had some very marked characteristics. It is significant in the first 
place that during the time which this reorganization has been ef- 
fective, the median of the Freshman Class in the American Coun- 
cil Psychological Examinations has remained approximately sta- 
tionary. As far as this test shows, therefore, there has been no change 
in the general ability of the students admitted into the College dur- 
ing this period. On the other hand, according to the scores made by 
the sophomores in this College from 1933 to 1936 in the entire 
Sophomore Testing Program, there has been steady improvement in 
student achievement in each of the eight divisions of this test: Gen- 
eral Culture, General Science, History and Social Science, Foreign 
Literature, Fine Arts, English Usage, Literary Achievement, and Con- 
temporary Affairs. This national testing program is the only objective 
measure that is available at present. Many do not accept it as a valid 
measuring instrument. We have used it because it is the only device one 
can call upon for a relative evaluation of achievement of students 
in one college with those in a significant number of other colleges, 
somewhat widely distributed. 

Another feature of importance concerns student mortality. Dur- 
ing the five years that this reorganization has been in effect the 
mortality has decreased in the first two years, that is, the Junior 


1 Detchen, Lily, “A Record and Evaluation of Changes in the College of the University 
of Louisville, September, 1930, to June, 1935.” 
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College, from 54 per cent to 36 per cent, or one-third of the original 

amount. 

Please remember that the University of Louisville is a municipal 
institution. The faculty of this College holds that graduates of ac- 
credited high schools should be cared for and be permitted to con- 
tinue their general education for approximately two years. On the 
other hand there is also recognition of the fact that many of. these 
high school graduates cannot become candidates for the Bachelor’s 
degree. Thus the College tries to serve two distinct groups of stu- 
dents: (1) those who should not be encouraged to continue their 
scholastic training beyond the sophomore year, and (2) those who 
should be encouraged to enter the Senior Col’ege or the professional 
schools. 

Prior to the adoption of the general curriculum and the Junior 
College organization, faculty regulations automatically eliminated 
many freshmen and sophomores as soon as they failed a certain 
number of courses or fell far below standard in quality points. There 
was a widespread feeling in the faculty that this procedure was in- 
compatible with the idea of a college in a municipal university. 

The present policy provided through the general curriculum, fol- 
lows this formula : 

1. That students of proven ability are encouraged to remain for 
two years provided they make serious effort and seem to be de- 
riving profit from their college work ; 

2. That students of average or better ability should sustain a stand- 
ing of “C,” or be penalized by being on probation or by being 
dropped from school ; 

3. That after a student has been in residence for one year and has 
not done satisfactory work, he will either be placed in the gen- 
eral curriculum or will suffer some penalty under the scholastic 
rule; and finally, 

4. That students who are definitely placed in the general curriculum 

will be advised not to take courses which are definitely restricted 

to a major sequence in the Senior College. 


Ill. SuMMARY 


There are two things which higher education can ill afford to 
overlook today. One is the importance of that early training for 
citizenship which those who go on into real university work should 
share with those whose formal education finishes at the secondary 
school or junior college period. There should be a training in ability 
to sense values, a vision without blinders, and if possible a capacity 
for creative thought and judgment. This kind of training is neces- 


sary for professional, industrial, or civic life.’ 
% School and Society. Vol. 44, No. 1330, p. 252, August 22, 1936. 
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The other thing which higher education cannot afford to over- 
look is definite vocational training of an industrial and a semi- 
professional character. We are informed that in industry today there 
is a distinct shortage of skilled workers. On the other hand youths 
despair and adults pity them because of their difficulty in finding 
employment, while the government at Washington sets up C.C.C. 
Camps soon perhaps to be elementary military training centers.'* If 
education does not act here and act promptly, another of its diamond 
opportunities will be gone and one of crystal responsibilities will 
wither away. 

In these two respects the general college can carry on. 

There is a great deal to support this point of view in that volumi- 
nous and scholarly report by Dr. Howard W. Odum entitled, “South- 
ern Regions of the United States.”'® In the natural richness and 
abundance there is national wealth of the first order, in “multiplied 
hundreds of miles of ocean front and gulf coastline, fringed with 
inflowing rivers and rivulets, brooks and branches, springs and fresh- 
ets.” “The lakes to gulf development hold a potentiality that is yet 
unknown. Four great rivers are in this region which average more 
than 2,000 miles in length. Another four more have a thousand. Of 
the four score and more navigable streams in the nation, this section 
shares more than half. To rivers and oceans should be added also 
rainfall; to abundant waters add long frostless growing seasons and 
land of variety and richness.” 

“Of the 55 per cent of the nation’s area in which a frostless 
growing season of six months or more is available, the Southeast it- 
self has nearly a third, while the Southeast and the Southwest to- 
gether aggregate more than two-thirds of the total. Still there are 
minerals and mines, coal and iron and phosphate and hundreds of 
other minerals from the land undug; energy and power, sea water 
minerals, iodine and phosphorus and nitrogen wealth; parks and 
playgrounds, mountains and seashore, nature reserves and wild life 
sanctuaries ; flora extraordinary, fauna of the woods and fields, mil- 
lions of game for commerce and recreation.” Justifiably do geog- 
raphers and anthropologists and economists and sociologists call the 
region the Garden Spot of the World. 

Now look at another side. In education the Southeast is now 
as the whole nation was earlier, in that it shows the highest per cent 
of progress from an earlier stage to the present. But its develop- 
ment is immature. The picture of higher education in some ways is 


4 See The New York Times. October 8, 1936. p. 25. 
% Odum, Howard W., “Southern Regions of the United States,”” Chapters 7 and 9. 
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WHO GOES TO COLLEGE? 
A. M. Jorpan 


F THOSE STUDENTS graduating from our North Caro- 
(>... high schools, do the best ones go to college? Do those 
students who barely get through the high school courses frequently 
go on to college in spite of their intellectual handicaps? Do those 
students who do good work in high school often remain at home? 
It is to answer some of these problems that the following facts are 
presented. 

During the winter of 1935 more than 19,000 seniors in the North 
Carolina high schools took the North Carolina High School Senior 
! xam/nation, a test constructed and administered by a committee 
representing the North Carolina College Conference. This test was 
made up of seven different parts: literature, two tests of reading, 
English usage, mathematics, general science, and American history. 
There were twenty-five items in each division of the test (of the 
multiple-answer type). The committee attempted to select those 
items which represented typical experiences of the high school stu- 
dents. The literature test consisted of placing properly books, char- 
acters, and quotations. For example, “The Cotter’s Saturday Night 
was written by (1) Burns (2) Emerson (3) Whittier (4) Long- 
fellow (5) Whitman.” The two reading tests were carefully phrased 
questions about complicated paragraphs which appeared before them: 
the one, from Carlyle, bearing on the uselessness of war; the other, 
from Wertenbaker’s “The First Americans.” The test on English 
usage consisted of 25 sentences, which had to be analyzed and their 
correctness or incorrectness judged. For example, “Tell everyone 
to lock their locker with a new combination.—This sentence (1) is 
correct (2) lacks agreement between pronoun and its antecedent 
(3) lacks agreement between subject and verb (4) has pronoun in 
incorrect case (5) has incorrect verb form.” 

In the mathematics test there were 25 items selected from algebra 
and geometry. An illustration follows: “The simultaneous solution of 
the equations, x + y == 10 and x — y = 4is (1) x = 7, y=3 (2) 
(4) x > 3,y =7 (5) x = 9, 
y==1.” In a like manner materials common to the courses usually 
taught under the captions of general science and American history 
were presented respectively in the two tests representing these fields. 

The test as a whole consumed more than an hour and a half of 
the student’s time and had satisfactory statistical reliability. It can 
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well be said that a person who answered these questions as best he 
could had a large part of his high school course sampled. For this 
reason, the test may be regarded as a standardized examination which 
markedly correlated with the actual standings of students in their 
courses of instruction. 

With something of the nature of the tests before us we can go 
directly to an analysis of the results. When we begin to divide the 
students’ records into (1) those going to college and (2) those not 
going, it will be immediately apparent that many of the records 
cannot be used. In some cases the question was simply left a blank; 
in others, the answer was, “undecided.” There were, however, more 
than 15,000 seniors who gave a definite answer. The records for the 
test as a whole appear in Table I. 


Tas_e I—A Comparison of the Scores Received on the North Carolina High 
School Senior Examination by (a) Students Going to College and (b) Those 
Not Going. 


A B 4 B 
Going to Going to 
College Not Going College Not Going 
vids 14 3 728 738 
21 6 582 800 
135 54 15 543 743 
101 25 435 683 
re 140 36 305 569 
110 eatins 397 147 40 oh 73 | 141 


23 


Mean 4 — Mean B = 10.62. S.D. of Difference = .32. 


In this table the most outstanding fact is not that those going to 
college have an average score of 87.5 as against 76.9 for those not 
going, but the amount of overlapping. No two dichotomous groups 
stand here exhibited with absence of overlapping, but rather two 
overlapping groups whose individual scores may be projected, ex- 
cept for two cases at 150 and 155, upon the same scale. This means 
that all degrees of ability from 20 to 145 have representatives from 
both groups. It is true that the upper levels are more fully repre- 


105 475 218 35 69 
100.. vai 508 278 9 17 
95 641 376 | ees 10 
| 90 638 495 3 4 
N= 7906 | 7492 
| 
| Mean. re 87.52 76.90 
OO 
| 21.08 | 19.15 
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sented by those going to college and the lower scores by those not 
going—witness the 101 students from the first group at 130-134 
and the 25 from the second group at this same interval, and also 
the 199 cases and 423 at the score of 50-54. It is clear from an ex- 
amination of this table that many students who score high in high 
school work are not going to college, and that many of those who 
score low are attempting to pursue their studies at the collegiate level 
in spite of their academic handicaps. If only the upper half of the 
combined distributions should go to college, the intellectual quality 
of the college freshmen would be undeniably raised. 

Suppose now we turn to a consideration of the various divisions 
of our test (Table II). In English, for example, those going to col- 


Tasie I]—Test Scores on the North Carolina College. Conference Test for 
High School Seniors of (a) Those Going to College and (b) Those Not Going. 
Scores are given here on the sub-tests. 


English Mathe- General 
Literature | Reading I | Reading II Usage 


| 
7498) 7908) 7498) 7936 7904 


| 
12. 12/12. 78/11.18 13.69 12.98 
3.68| 5.24] 5.01] 3.56] 3.49) 5.05 3.43] 3.56 3.97 
| | 
1.57. | 2.07 1.34 | 1.83 ; 1.57 


These differences between the Average Scores of A and B have been shown to be statistically reliable, 


Score | A| B | 
14] 404) 162) 1) 30} 8} — 
77] 397] 209) 33} 17) 92) 36) 14) 2} 44} 18 
21............{ 120] 37] 382] 245) 77| 116, 26) 4} 44] 90) 25 
189] 88 415| 277| 190) 175| 26| 176| 152] 51 
113| 441) 277| 318 121 206} 83} 42) 13) 264] 140) 124 
18............| 196] 473) 343] 401] 232} 232} 102] 57| 13] 356] 231) 323) 186 
17............| 510} 305) 488} 413) 618 273| 129} 91) 39) 490) 381) 418| 229 
642| 414) 523| 423) 330 176| 93} 49) 609] 445) 322 - 
519) 488} 931) 703| 127| 57| 737] 630| 660| 426 
14............| 868} 638} 537] 571) 918) 815) 384 176| 739) 701) 506 
13............| 794] 475| 576) 896| 421] 319) 119) 829| 774] 752| 608 
12............| 743] 475) 861| 451| 320) 805| 733| 674 
691| 793| 566] 608| 806) 483| 424) 436] 263| 796) 814| 669| 755 
10............| 602] 725] 440) 583} 508) 387| 629| 629| 735 
417] 642} 292) 449) 357| 525! 612] 609] 649] 479| 561] 571| 709 
306| 234) 386] 229] 336, 624| 799] 613| 452| 604 
206] 367) 151) 296] 168 256| 809) 331) 503 
122} 130) 167) 158) 626] 840) 172 264) 416 
76] 168} 68} 106) 125| 871) 979] 56] 98] 140| 289 a 4 
39} 70) 26] 34] 58) 374) 532) 724) 913) 21) 30} 176 
M4) 23) 35] 241) 318) $39) 71) il} 17) 37] 
| 
S. D.. .89 
Mean A — 
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lege are on the average ahead of those not going by a small amount, 
13.89 as compared with 12.32. But here again there are more than 
2,000 of the stay-at-homes who soar above the average of those who 
are going, and as large a number of those going to college who are 
below the average of those not going. In reading, too, those con- 
tinuing their education are ahead in both tests, but think of the 
143 perfect scores secured by those not going to college and of the 
5 zero scores obtained by those going to college. In like manner, 
while the mean scores of those going to college are from 1 to 2 
points higher on the average in English usage, mathematics, general 
science, and history, inspection of the table shows clearly that too 
often those of the highest scores are remaining at home while many 
of the lowest scores are going to college. Let us consider mathemat- 
ics a moment. Of the 143 scoring no points at all on our mathematics 
test, forty are going to college and 103 intend to stay at home. Six 
students, too, who score 22 or above are not going on to college. 
The scores of our two groups on the history and general science 
tests show a greater similarity than on the others we have consid- 
ered. 

It would appear from the inspection of these tables that the in- 
tellectual criterion is not used as much as it might be in helping 
students decide to go on to college. We know that poverty is a pow- 
erful deterrent, but one which is frequently overcome. Just what 
the other deterrents are we have no way of guessing. 

In order to see even more clearly the manner of student who 
went to college or who stayed at home, further analyses of our data 
were made in Table IIT.* 


Taste II1I—Total Scores on the Tests Divided into Literal Grades. 


TOTAL SCORE 


Per Cent Going to College Per Cent Not Going 


Lhadevadeneseeten 130 and above 2.4 0.6 
_ 110 to 129.9 13.07 4.7 
65 to 109.9 69.6 65.9 
Pisetecneueacuces 45 to 64.9 13.4 | 25.3 


below 45 5.3 


* Computations were made of the standard deviations of each group. These measures of 
dispersion were used to divide the group into further groups. C was the score given to 
those pupils within one standard deviation distance from the mean. Those students whose 
scores were between these limits and two SD distances were given B at the upper end, 
and D at the lower. Those pupils beyond these limits were called A at the upper end, and E 
at the lower. The divisions thus made were computed from the group going to college and 
tlen applied to those not going. 
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Taste [1V—Scores on the Individual Sections of the Test Divided into Literal 


Per Cent Not Going 


17 to 20.99 
10 to 16.99 
6to 9.99 


21 and above | 
| 

below 6 

| 


READING I 


Per Cent Going to College Per Cent Not Going 


| 
23 and above 13.7 
20 to 22.99 | 15.1 
| 


11 to 19.99 54.6 
6 to 10.99 14.9 
below 6 1.5 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


Per Cent Going to College Per Cent Not Going 


22 and above -76 
17 to 21.99 15.32 8.21 
9 to 16.99 67.05 63.21 
Sto 8.99 15.06 24.19 
below 5 1.79 4.01 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


Per Cent Going to College Per Cent Not Going 


22 and above .78 .40 
17 to 21.99 17.47 11.59 
10 to 16.99 66.57 65.89 
6to 9.99 14.00 20.02 


below 6 | 1.16 2.08 


READING I 


| 
| Per Cent Going to College Per Cent Not Going 


21 and above 1.65 -62 
17 to 20.99 | 19.31 10.05 
10 to 16.99 66.35 68.91 
6to 9.99 10.80 17.00 
below 6 1.87 3.40 


ENGLISH USAGE 


Per Cent Going to College Per Cent Not Going 


16 to 21.99 8.02 
6 to 15.99 67.42 
3to 5.99 3. 20.92 
below 3 2.73 


| 
22 and above | 43 0.89 


Grades. 4 
LITERATURE q 
> 
Per Cent Going to College | 
3.1 1.1 
13.2 23.5 
1.7 | 3.7 
56.7 
24.3 
| 
= 
f | id 
d 
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MATHEMATICS 


| | Per Cent Going to College Per Cent Not Going 


17 and above 3.40 1.14 
Dicicnscehnencsits 12 to 16.99 | 12.30 6.15 
_ 5 to 11.99 | 61.95 59.34 
2to 4.99 20.03 28.83 
EE below 2 2.30 4.52 


The highest scores were designated A, those next highest, B, etc., ° 
down to the lowest, E. The limits for each letter, derived from those 


going to college, were then applied to those not going and the per- 
centages calculated. 


Let us take Table III as an example. Here the percentages of 
those going and of those not going are calculated for the total scores. 
Only a few from those not going to college appear at letter A, but 
about 66 per cent are at the C level and 4.7 per cent at the B level. 
On the other hand nearly 15 per cent of those going to college fall 
below the level of C. At the C level there is about the same per- 
centage of the two groups. 

Not otherwise are the results when the separate divisions of 
the tests are treated in a manner like that of the total scores. At the 
A and B scores and the D and E scores are the divisions where real 
differences appear. In literature about 3 times as many of those 
going to college score A as of those not going, while almost the op- 
posite condition holds at level E. In the case of reading, the dif- 
ferences between the two groups are not so clear, there being about 
twice as many going to college at Level A as of those not going, 
and twice as many not going at Level E than of the others. 

In English usage, 2.43 per cent of those going to college score 
A, while .89 of one per cent of those not going score A. Those going 
to college are a higher percentage also at B and are lower percentages 
at D and E. Similar statements can be made about American his- 
tory and general science ; i. e., the greatest differences occur at the A 
and B scores on the one hand, and at the D and E ones on the other. 
All through this fourth table it is clear that those going to colo: 
do appear in larger numbers at the A and B levels and in smaller 
numbers at the D and E levels than those students not going. It is 
also just as apparent that large numbers of D and E students are 
going on to college, while many students at the A and B level are 
somehow being deprived of further education by which they could 
greatly profit. 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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The History Column | 
Conducted by A. K. 


Tue USE OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE TEXTBOOK 


N SPITE of the many progressive methods of teaching that have 

been advocated in the last forty years most public school instruc- 
tion in America still follows tha textbook method. This is likely to 
remain the dominant procedure for many years because of the rapid 
annual turnover in the teaching profession. In North Carolina prob- 
ably one teacher out of every five has had no previous experience, 
and those who have had less than five years constitute a great ma- 
jority. The textbook makes possible teaching by the inexperienced 
and assures a higher quality of instruction than could be hoped for 
if this great army of recruits were forced to attempt more complex 
procedures. Textbooks have steadily improved in this generation 
until it is no longer correct to attack the best ones on the grounds of 
organization, contents, style, or format. They offer a compact ar- 
rangement of subject matter that usually follows the accepted find- 
ings of scholarly research, and as compared with a generation ago 
social science texts are remarkably free from provincialism and preju- 
dice. In addition, a wealth of teaching aids that bring into practice 
many progressive ideas is supplied by most texts of recent publica- 
tion. In increasingly rare instances are textbooks the perfunctory 
products of chance that they once were. Usually they are actually 
tried out in the classroom and carefully revised in the light of ex- 
perience before reliable companies will accept them for publication. 

Even though textbooks are necessary and are more skillfully con- 
structed than ever before they have certain disadvantages. They 
usually present the viewpoint of one or two individuals. It is 
particularly inyportant in the field of the Social Sciences, where 
there is so much room for divergence of opinion, to overcome this 
weakness. In addition, the textbook can offer at best only a brief 
survey of any subject. It cannot furnish the wealth of details nec- 
essary either to make the subject interesting or the abstract concrete. 
However, the greatest disadvantage which social science texts have 
to overcome arises from the way they are used. Too frequently they 
are made the basis for incoherent daily assignments, upon which 
pupils are tested by the deadening question and answer method. 
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A brief analysis will reveal some of the more obvious weaknesses 
in this type of teaching. In the first place the course is organized 
around a definite number of lessons which are to be learned and re- 
cited. The emphasis is not on understanding but on reciting enough 
facts to please the teacher. In this case learning the facts in order 
to recite them becomes the chief end of study instead of learning 
them to explain or understand some vital concept. This is probably 
the greatest single weakness in our present method of organizing and 
teaching all the subjects in the curriculum. It finds direct expression 
in the “getting by” attitude among pupils and is responsible on the 
high school and college levels for the large number who take courses 
for the sole purpose of getting credit for them. Second, it is diffi- 
cult to show the unity and relationship in either great historical move- 
ments or social problems when they are treated episodically in a se- 
ries of testing recitations. Third, it is exceedingly difficult to hold 
the attention and interest of pupils in the average daily recitation, 
since only a few pupils are actively participating at any one time. 
Fourth, it is impossible to detect and remedy poor and inefficient 
study habits when the entire time of the class is consumed in recit- 
ing on material prepared outside of the classroom. Fifth, due to the 
many outside attractions in present day society, and frequently to 
the lack of any place to study at home, many pupils either will not 
take the time or do not have the opportunity to prepare home work ; 
consequently, they are not prepared for the recitation. Finally, the 
teacher is always confronted with the probiem of adapting her in- 
struction tg the varying interests and abilities of her pupils. In the 
daily recitation it is usually adapted to the average, thereby doing a 
grave injustice to both the brighter and duller pupils. 

If we are to avoid the disadvantages of the textbook we need to 
follow a sounder procedure than the recitation-testing method. In 
general it is a wise practice to have a basic textbook in most social 
science courses on the secondary level, and in all subjects except 
civics and modern problems the broad outline of the text may be fol- 
lowed fairly consistently. This will lend definiteness and continuity 
to the courses in history, sociology, and economics. However, in the 
two exceptions mentioned above the organization should be guided 
primarily by the opportunities for utilizing current problems and 
community situations as they arise. 

To assure the most efficient utilization of the text pupils should 
be carefully instructed in the technique of using it. Such mechanical 
and teaching aids as the index, table of contents, lists of maps and 
illustrations, bibliographies, and problems for study should be ex- 
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plained, and pupils should be given practice in using them. Special 
instructions in reading social science materials are also necessary. The 
value and advantages of rapid reading covering an entire topic as 
contrasted with the piecemeal reading of a few paragraphs can be 
demonstrated easily. Finally, pupils should be taught to use text- 
books for making comprehensive reviews or summaries. 

When considering the specific classroom use to be made of the so- 
cial science textbook two different situations must be taken into ac- 
count. In the first little supplementary material wiil be available to 
enrich the text. In the second there will be adequate materials for 
progressive types of teaching. Even in the situation in which the 
text is the main source of information there is no excuse for lapsing 
into the recitation-testing type of teaching. Most of the testing can 
be done in written form, giving all the pupils an opportunity to re- 
act at the same time and avoiding the waste of time inherent in oral 
testing. The time saved can be effectively spent in study under the 
supervision of the teacher. Frequently, for topics that require the 
mastery of many details, the open book plan of recitation may be used. 
In this form of teaching, group learning under the leadership of the 
teacher is stressed. For other topics the problem solving recitation 
in which the text becomes a source of evidence to be used critically 
may be employed. For many narrative and descriptive phrases of 
history the topical recitation is perhaps the most satisfactory of all. 
In this method pupils are given valuable training in presenting a co- 
herent discussion of a topic before the entire class. Finally, it must 
not be forgotten that the well-informed teacher can add much to 
the textbook by the oral method. In spite of the attempts of many 
educators to discredit it in recent years, the radio has demonstrated 
for us how effective this oldest of all methods may be. 

We will not discuss the ways the text may be used when there 
is a wealth of supplementary materials available. Educational litera- 
ture is filled with ways of doing an effective job under Utopian con- 
ditions. Our purpose has been to point out how it is possible under 
even the most unfavorable conditions to avoid following one dull 
stereotype. 

It should be noted in closing that even the best secondary school 
texts in civics, sociology, economics, and modern problems deal with 
theories and abstractions. They can be and usually are dull and 
uninteresting unless an alert teacher endows them with a genuine 
sense of reality. Elaborately equipped classrooms and generously 
stocked libraries are helpful, of course, but they are not absolute es- 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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The French Column 


Conducted by Huco Ginuz 


LL LANGUAGE teachers should now have in their hands the 
“Courses of Study in Foreign Languages”, the bulletin of the 
State Department of Education. The French course of study con- 
tains a number of errors which have already been brought to our 
attention. We should like to have teachers who find any such errors 
in this French material notify the editor of this column. For the 
most part the errors are due to hasty proof reading—done by this 
editor! 

Teachers who will use this course of study as a basis for the 
teaching of the fundamentals of grammar and vocabulary will find 
that their students will be able to do good work on college placement 
tests. (See the article on “1936 Placement Tests in French at the 
University of North Carolina” in the November issue of this journal. ) 


A teacher writes in to ask: “When should Oral French begin ?” 
My answer to that question is: “On the first day.” The pupils are 
always thrilled to be able to express even the simplest of thoughts 
in a foreign language. We can give the class a phrase or two at 
the very outset. “Bon jour, monsieur”; “Bon jour, mademoiselle” ; 
“Comment allez-vous”; “Il fait beau”, and many other simple ex- 
pressions of this sort are excellent for the very early stages. Of 
course we should not try to give too many of these on the first day, 
but a beginning may well be made on that day. 

The fact that they can express themselves in the foreign language 
gives the beginners a sense of real achievement from the first day. 
This will arouse their interest and give them a desire to go on with 
the study of the language. 

The expressions given should be repeated every day so that they 
become a part of the pupils’ stock in trade. It will not be long 
before they will really feel and understand these expressions in the 
foreign language without the necessity of translation. And each 
word learned in this manner is so much to the good, and makes 
further learning easier. 
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The Science Column 


Conducted by CARLETON E. PREsTON 


As Totp By STUDENT ANSWERS 


| i AS HAS BEEN MAINTAINED, it is the ability to rea- 
son that gives man supremacy over the lower animals, then the 
cultivation of that ability surely should rank high, if not the high- 
est, among educational objectives. Especially fitted to this objective 
are those curricular subjects in which the science type of approach 
is the proper one. Yet there is much evidence to show that even in 
the natural sciences this cultivation has been too often neglected in 
favor of pure fact accumulation, and that it is possible, owing to 
our poor system of dependence upon course credits, for students 
even to achieve a college degree without having developed, or even 
having felt the lack of, that degree of reasoning power to which 
we ordinarily give the name common sense. Still worse, these 
same college graduates go out as teachers, to continue the vicious 
circle of neglect of this fundamental factor. 

Analysis of student answers as to their structure rather than 
their content often gives illuminating evidence on this point with 
respect to both the characteristics of individual students and the 
prevalence of types of weaknesses in this development. Sample 
analyses form a part of this article. Before entering upon them 
specifically it will be well to state definitely some of the abilities we 
should expect to find in a reasoned answer, as follows: 

1. The ability to read and interpret intelligently the stated ques- 
tion. 

2. The ability to divide the main question into subquestions, ar- 


ranged in proper order to indicate the nature of the complete an- 
swer required. 

3. The ability to select, out of the information obtainable, those 
data which béar upon the questions under discussion, excluding all 
else. 

4. The ability to organize and apply data in a way to give defi- 
niteness, clarity, and forcefulness to the answer. 

5. The ability to recognize, at any point, the degree of complete- 
ness of the answer, that is, to know to what extent the problem is, or 
is not, then solved. 
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In interpreting questions several errors are common. For example, 
where separate treatment is demanded for each item of a group, a 
single “blanket” answer may be returned; phrases or clauses de- 
signed to hold the answer within limits may be overlooked or disre- 
garded ; directions to check, or otherwise indicate, the chief, or the 
principal, attribute out of a number all of which are to some extent 
applicable may result in the student’s checking them all ; or the whole 
purport of the question may be misinterpreted through careless read- 
ing. It should be here pointed out that it is very easy to phrase ques- 
tions in a way that will allow two interpretations, and that care must 
be exercised to guard against this danger. Assuming, however, that 
a question is well-framed, a student should at least be required to 
(a) determine what it sets as a mark, and (b) shoot straight at that 
mark so far as he shoots at all. If he does this habitually when these 
questions are raised by the teacher, it is at least probable that he will 
attack his own problems in a similarly direct and definite way, dur- 
ing study. 

Take for example this answer to the question, “Can grasshoppers 
hear?” “I don’t think so. I think they wouldn’t make so much noise 
if they could hear themselves.” Incorrect biologically, to be sure, in- 
volving both failure to perceive the natural correlation between 
sound-production and sound-perception and lack of factual knowl- 
edge as concerns insect body structure. Yet this answer to an ex- 
ploratory question is excellent in that, wasting no words, it states 
(a) adirect reply to the question given, and (b) a succinctly phrased 
reason for this reply. There is little fear that the type of student 
who habitually answers so directly to the point will approach work in 
any vague and purposeless fashion, or fail to make necessary correc- 
tions after due study. 


Contrast with this the answers of two students to some very ele- 
mentary questions given at the close of a course in nature study mate- 
rials. Both students were teachers and holders of academic degrees. 


Q.1. How would you tell a plant of the legume family ? 

Ans. (Student A.) A plant of the legume family has a tender 
stem and leaves. 

(Student B.) A plant of the legume family has compound leaves 
and enlarged nitrogen bundles on the root. They are very value (sic) 
as they absorb a large amount of nitrogen from the air and develop 
into soil bacteria. 


Q. 2. How could you distinguish an oak leaf from a maple leaf ? 


Ans. (Student A.) An oak leaf may be told from a maple leaf by 
its shape. The maple leaf is also smoother than the oak leaf. 
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(Student B.) There are a number of different kinds of oak leaves 
—post, white, red, swamp, California, pin, etc. The most common 
maple leaves are: silver, red, and sugar. Although there are not two 
leaves on the same tree alike, one may tell an oak from a maple by its 
having more lobes or points and it is longer. 


Q. 3. Show how electric energy generated by steam is really traceable 
to the sun as its source. 


Ans. (Student A.) (not attempted ) 

(Student B.) Electric energy generated by steain really is trace- 
able to the sun as its source, as the sun is the source of all energy. 
Energy is the ability to do work, and it may be in the form of poten- 
tial (stored up) energy or kinetic energy (in motion). Nothing can 
be created or destroyed but directed in its flow. The electric energy 
generated by steam may be secured by the sun causing the water to 
evaporate and falling in the form of rain—this water is transfered 
in to steam by a contribution to civilization by Thomas Newcomb and 
the effeciency of the steam engine was improved upon by James Watt. 


Both students apparently understood the questions as given. Stu- 
dent A seems not at all to have achieved the power to distinguish sig- 
nificant from insignificant, adequate from inadequate, or to tell when 
an answer is complete. One would probably find her a dabbler 
rather than a real student, faithful as she sees her work, but in- 
capable of crystallizing out for herself any definite purposes or prob- 
lems and of working intelligently and directly toward their accom- 
plishment or solution. At any rate, when the examination time came, 
she had no definite achievement to show even in the mastery of mat- 
ters covered in class discussion. 

Student B is of a different type. She holds a high school science 
teacher's certificate, and claims seven years of service. Yet inspec- 
tion of her answers reveals that not only is she unused to holding 
to the point at issue, but unable to apply what she knows when 
faced with a problem phrased in unfamiliar form. Only the last two 
lines of her answer to Question 2 are relevant. In answering Ques- 
tion 3 she has not traced the energy back step by step to the sun, de- 
spite the probability that she has some knowledge of each step 
separately ; but instead has quoted, not always accurately, a really im- 
posing list of concepts: the sun, the source of all energy ; definition of 
energy; kinetic and potential; law of conservation of energy; the 
sun causes evaporation, and hence rainfall; Newcomen and Watt 
had each a part in developing the steam engine. That most of these 
concepts are irrelevant to the question does not seem to trouble her 
in the least, nor is she apparently jarred by the minor inaccuracies 
that occur in all her answers. Both as learner and teacher she evi- 
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dently looks at education as consisting mainly, if not exclusively, of 
approximate memorization of a widely diffuse assortment of facts. 

Now these students, and hosts of others like them, are not whoily 
to blame for their own condition. Very probably they are quite sin- 
cere in believing themselves well educated and capable as teachers. 
The pitiable thing is that in both secondary schools and colleges so 
much of this dabbling, this excessive memorizing, this striving for a 
mere pseudo-education or outward show of learning such as is here 
illustrated is being allowed, even in what we think of as a day of 
comparative enlightenment, to usurp the place of a solidly grounded 
knowledge that includes in that grounding the ability to use it wher- 
ever, whenever, and however applicable. That the condition has been 
permitted to exist so long is probably due to the practice of making 
fact accumulation so much the basis both of assigning lessons and 
measuring progress. We have been making walking dictionaries 
and encyclopedias of our students much more than we have been em- 
phasizing their development as reasoning beings. Even at the risk 
of driving home less factual information henceforth, it is imperative 
that we change our order of emphasis, in spite of the traditionally 
contrary influences of syllabi, textbooks, and antiquated ideas of 
teaching. For facts tend to become obsolete and concepts change, but 
these habits and abilities, including the power to search for wanted 
facts and to use them intelligently, last throughout life. 

It is for such reasons that a movement is gaining headway all 
over the country to stress the methods of the scientist above the facts 
of science. This movement is not intended to disparage the gaining 
of factual knowledge; it means not that we shall be content to know 
less, but that we shall strive to think more. Nor does it mean that 
we shall cease to memorize, but merely that we shall try to confine 
our memorizing to those items which are fundamentally important, 
relatively unchanging, and understood by the memorizer to the point 
of habitual use. It is hardly too much to say that only so far as 
science teachers succeed in cultivating the ability to reason inde- 
pendently and intelligently, supported by what facts there has been 
time to gather secondarily, do they contribute to an education that is 
solidly founded rather than to a pseudo-education that is both super- 
ficial and deceptive to its possessor. 
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The Home Economics Column 
Conducted by Viva M. PLayFroor 


Home Economics As A PART OF THE CURRICULUM 


OME ECONOMICS as a part of the school curriculum is 
centered around those problems which are concerned with 
the personal, home, and family life of the individual. In as much as 
it becomes an integrated part of the curriculum will it make its 
best contributions to the individual. In setting up objectives for home 
economics, they should be measured against those set up for educa- 
tion as a whole. Their value is to be determined by the extent to 
which they function in the whole process of education. Problems 
and activities should be taken from experiences of the group taught 
and success should be measured in the terms of pupil growth as it 
is exhibited in the living of the individual. ; 
These personal, home, and family problems to be solved in the 
study of home economics may easily be divided into two groups— 
relationships and resources. Those dealing with contacts, associa- 
tions, personal development, and attainments may be found under 
relationships, while the resources include those which deal with food, 
clothing, housing, money, time, energy, and attitudes. Successful 
solution of these problems will allow for the setting up of desirable 
ideals and standards in relationships and for the use and management 
of resources. 

The teacher who would hope for success in her teaching as ex- 
pressed in terms of improved pupil behavior, must needs take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to observe changes in pupil behavior, 
attitudes, abilities, understandings, and appreciations. Success is 
not easy to measure in these terms, and every opportunity should 
be taken to encourage pupil participation in home activities, the home 
paralleling the school in value as a laboratory. 

Home economics draws its material from many sources, its pur- 
pose being to select, unify, and apply the whole in such a manner as 
to aid the student in solving problems concerned with her personal, 
home, and family living. 
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THE GENERAL COLLEGE 
(Continued from Page 14) 
even more pronounced. “From 1900 to 1930 the attendance in insti- 
tutions of higher learning has increased 314 per cent as opposed to 
only 62 per cent increase in population.” But it is pointed out that 
every major problem from farm tenancy to political democracy is 
bound up with the culture or system of idealologies and arrange- 
ments of the region. In most of the general educational development, 
in curricula, administration, buildings, and hygiene the region has 
largely imitated the form of mechanics of the nation with little 

visible effect upon the regional culture. 

What is needed is to focus upon whatever elemental factors may 
appear as most fundamental to the understanding and erection of 
the region in its next period of development. I firmly believe that 
the General College affords potential opportunities of peculiar ad- 
vantage to our own section and educational needs. 


WHO GOES TO COLLEGE? 
(Continued from Page 20) 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

The records of more than 15,000 high school seniors on the 
North Carolina High School Senior Examination have been divided 
into two groups, (a) those going to college and (b) those not go- 
ing to college. Comparisons between these groups have been made on 
the test as a whole, and on the separate divisions of the test. 

The results are clearcut and decisive. Students going to college 
received higher average scores upon the test as a whole and upon 
the separate divisions of the tests. Moreover, when the scores were 
divided into upper and lower divisions and represented by the grades 
A, B, C, D, E. a much larger per cent of those going to college re- 
ceived A and B rankings and a much smaller per cent D and E rank- 
ings than did those not going. If this test measures general educa- 
tional attainment, then there is no doubt that on an average students 
going to college are superior scholastically to those not going. 

Averages, however, do not tell all of the story we want to hear. 
Our data show conclusively that literally thousands of students who 
are scholastically able to do so are not continuing their academic 
training, while other thousands of students with the poorest abilities 
are attempting to continue their work in academic halls. Colleges 
are probably obtaining the majority of the capable students, but they 
are also receiving those of the poorest capacity and are failing to 
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stimulate thousands of the better students. It would appear that a 
program of educational guidance is needed to direct high school 
graduates into avenues of work which will be profitable to them and 
in which they can succeed. 


THE HISTORY COLUMN 
(Continued from Page 23) 
sentials. After all the social science teacher’s laboratory is to be 
found wherever people are working, playing, governing, or codperat- 
ing in any form to carry out the functions of organized society. By 
the simple use of field trips, current periodicals, and scores of worth- 
while activities deeply rooted in the vital problems of the local com- 
munity, the state, the nation, or even the entire world any teacher may 
free his class from the thralldom of the textbook. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


A. B. Comss 
Division of Instructional Service, N. C. State Department of Public Instruction 


HE FOLLOWING have been added to the North Carolina 

schools belonging to the Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern States: Readmitted—Goldsboro, 
Hamlet, Lumberton, Mt. Airy, Salisbury, Wilmington, Fayetteville, 
Monroe, Greensboro; new schools—Badin, North High School and 
South High School, Winston-Salem. 


The High School Textbook Committee has made recommenda- 
tions for books for adoption in the fields of Mathematics, Latin, 
Business Education and Agriculture, with supplementary books in 
Music and Industrial Arts. On December 16, the State Board of 
Education will make adoption of basal books from the lists recom- 
mended. The Committee recommended two plans of organization 
for Mathematics as follows: 


First PLAN 
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SEcoND PLAN 


In recommending books for Business Education the Committee 
made this statement: “We recognize the fact that business sub- 
jects are becoming useful to every student in meeting his needs as 
a consumer, investor, home owner, farmer, personal manager, budg- 
eter, citizen, and community business codperator.” In line with this 
notion books were recommended for several relatively new courses, 
such as Elementary and Advanced Business Information, Business 
Correspondence, Personal Finance and Salesmanship. 


Marion is among the few cities which have a full-time teacher of 
n.usic in the h'gh school. Mr. Pernard Hirsch directs the work of 
the glee clubs and choruses and has two well-organized bands. A 
part of his day is also devoted to teaching instrumental music to a 


large number of individual pupils. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ENROLLMENT BY SIZE OF SCHOOL 
Wuarrte Pustic Hien Scuoots, 1935-36 


Size of School Number of Number of 

by Number of | High School | *Number of |**Enrollment| Per Cent Cumulative | Pupils per 
Teachers Units Teachers of Pupils Per Cent Teacher 
4 116 0.08 0.08 29.00 
2 acedand 17 34 824 0.59 0.67 24.23 
Diiihkaenbine 107 321 8,744 6.26 6.93 27.24 
143 572 15,962 11.42 18.35 27.90 
Redcchstenannes 135 675 17,897 12.81 31.16 26.41 
94 564 15,835 11.33 42.49 28.07 
Wéttrcenseebewes 72 504 13,978 10.00 52.49 27.73 
Diceassanveagwe 41 328 9,728 6.96 59.45 29.65 
31 279 8,446 6.04 65.49 30.27 
10 11 110 3,072 2.19 67.68 27.92 
ee 47 652 20,458 14.64 82.32 31.37 
26 787 24,606 17.61 99.93 31.25 
728 4,830 139 ,666 100.00 100.00 28.91 


*All persons teaching 3 or more periods daily. 
**The enrollment figures include pupils coded a, c, and d. 


Average number of teachers per high school....... 

Average number of pupils per high school . 

.33 per cent of pupils are enrolled in schools having 3 or more teachers. 

81.65 per cent of pupils are enrolled in schools having 5 or more teachers. 

42.49 per cent of pupils are enrolled in schools having 6 or fewer teachers. 

57.51 per cent of pupils are enrolled in schools having 7 or more teachers. 
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Buncombe County is spending about $4,000 for supplementary 
reading materials for the elementary schools of the County in an 
attempt to enrich and improve the quality of instruction. 


Three-teacher and four-teacher high schools are being replaced 
by larger high schools. The table given below shows that the aver- 
age number of teachers per high school is almost seven. About eighty- 
two per cent of the pupils in the white high schools are enrolled in 
schools which have five or more teachers. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Administration of Discipline in the High School. ELMER Henry 
GarINGER. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. 1936. 105 


pp. $1.60. 


This publication is the result of a very thorough and comprehensive in- 
vestigation of the high school disciplinary problems with particular respect to 
the application of the newer concepts of control. It is drawn from representative 
schools with respect to size, type, and location. 

In the beginning the study indicates the seriousness, the frequency, and the 
methods of dealing with 20 problems as ranked by the codperating principals. 
Following this is a very revealing presentation of the devices and records now 
in use as a means of adjusting disciplinary problems. 

Possibly the most helpful section of the book is the one in which the 
remedial measures being applied to problem cases are presented. This presents a 
careful analysis of the activities of principals in attempting to adjust the se- 
rious problems of discipline. It evaluates the various devices employed and 
indicates those most effective. Principals can find guides for their practice by a 
study of this division. Some of the extracurricular activities outlined in the 
study are suggestive. That troublesome problem of out-of-school discipline 
situations has been carefully stated. A strong case for an effective educational 
guidance program has been made out. 

An excellent summary including some very vital present-day implications 
concludes the book. These implications are challenging and should arouse every 
high school principal to a more thorough understanding of his work based upon 
a newer philosophy of education. 

An excellent bibliography has been prepared. The publication is a real con- 
tribution to the body of material having to do with high school problems. 

G. B. P. 


The New Method English Dictionary. M. P. West and J. G. Enpt- 
cott. Longmans, Green & Co., 1935. viii + 341 pp. $.80. 
This dictionary is written especially for foreigners by men who have been 
in educational service, one in India and the other in China. The new fea- 
tures of the book are, first, the care given to defining the most common words 
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and idioms, which would need little explanation in a dictionary written pri- 
marily for English-speaking persons, and, second, the fact that all definitions 
(of 24,000 words) are written in a vocabulary of 1,490 words. Any foreigner 
who has learned these words should have no difficulty in understanding any of 
the definitions. These characteristics impress me as good. A third feature is 
the representation of vowel sounds by numbers instead of by letters with 
diacritical marks or by the phonetic alphabet. Only experience in using such 
a device would show its value for foreign students. It certainly would be an 
annoyance to any English-speaking person who happened to consult the book. 

The method of indicating accents of words seems especially objectionable. 
The accent is placed before the vowel of the accented syllable and consequently 
often points directly to the last letter of the preceding syllable. There is no 
division into syllables, but the word is broken at the accent mark. Here are 
some of the results: geology, dis’organize, ab’andon, av’aunt, more’over. How 
such a method can be anything but bewildering to any reader it is difficult to see. 


' Brief French Review Grammar and Composition. N. B. ADAMs and 

; J. C. Lyons. Henry Holt & Co., 1936. Cloth, $1.16. Introduction, 
pp. i-viii ; lessons, 1-149; appendix, 153-179; vocabulary, iii-lxxii ; 
index, Ixxiii-Ixxvi. 


( As the title indicates, this is a brief review grammar. The book is divided 
. into two parts. Part I is a concise and condensed review of the fundamentals 
4 of grammar with a goodly amount of drill on the various topics as taken up. 
- In each lesson there is a section of Idiom Practice on which an Idiom and 
q Grammar Drill lesson is based. Then there is a section of reading on which 


there is a well planned drill lesson. 

Part II consists of 15 composition lessons. The compositions are based on 
selections from up-to-date, live French. It is the sort of live material that will 
hold the interest of the student. 

There is a sufficient amount of drill material in this book, so that the 
teacher may be sure that if his students have done the work satisfactorily, 
they will have a good foundation of grammar and idioms. 

We heartily recommend this text for a thorough review after two years of 
high school or one year of college French. 

H. G. 


American History. GERTRUDE VAN DuyN SouTHWORTH AND JOHN 
Van Duyn SoutHwortu. Iroquois Publishing Company. 1936. 
501 + viii pp. 

Here is a book for the seventh and eighth grades that follows a sound 
plan, but the execution of the plan is poor. It is divided into two parts, “From 
the Discovery of America Through the Civil War” and “From the Close of 
the Civil War to the Present Day. Each part is divided into five units} with 
from one to five chapters under each unit. Each chapter covers a topic chrono- 
logically. Slightly more than half of the book is devoted to the period since 
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the Civil War, and only 55 pages are devoted to the period before the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

The literary style of the Southworths is dry and uninteresting in this in- 
stance, and they have treated each war with encyclopedic detail, giving a few 
lines to each battle. The chapters on social, economic, and cultural develop- 
ment are confusing and lacking in proportion and coherence. At the end there 
is a chapter on the Roosevelt administration which would be of little interest 
to any seventh or eighth grade pupils we have ever known. It catalogues the 
maze of acts passed in the last four years without providing any basis for 
understanding them. In short, throughout the book the authors have paid more 
attention to mentioning everything than to selecting a few things of importance 
and treating them interestingly and thoroughly. 

The teaching aids of the book are unusually inadequate for a modern text. 
No references are made to any of the vast bulk of interesting books in Ameri- 
can History on the junior high school level. At the end of each chapter there 
is a perfunctory list of questions which can serve no purpose other than the 
perpetuation of the recitation-testing evil. No book which ignores the wealth 
cf worthwhile activities that are possible in connection with living over our na- 
tional story is entitled to be advertised as the “most complete and up-to-date 
elementary American history text on the market.” 

As an example of book-making art this volume is decidedly inferior. The 
plan for illustrating it is questionable, and the reproductions of the illustra- 
tions are mediocre. However, it should be noted that the choice of illustra- 
tions is excellent. They would have served a better purpose if they had been 
more evenly distributed to break the monotony of the printed pages. The pages 
are much too wide and the type too small for developing the best reading 
habits. In fact, the appearance of the entire book reminds one of a much 
earlier stage in the development of textbook making than we are accustomed 
to expect today. 

A. K. K. 


Society in Action. HELEN Hatter. Ivor Publishing Company. 1936. 
336 pp. List $1.66. 


This is a social studies textbook for students in grades 7-9. However, it 
is not intended to be used as the typical textbook. There are fifty units in- 
cluded in this course, each organized very carefully and accompanied by a 
splendid list of readings. The units do not have to be studied in the order 
listed in the book. However, they do fall into three broad divisions: 
“Units Concerning Self,” “Units Concerning Group Living in the Immediate 
Community,” and “Units Concerning Group Living in the Larger Com- 
munity.” Taken as a whole it provides abundant materials, references, sug- 
gestions, and assignments for a complete three-year course. 


This work is the result of six years of experimentation with the social stud- 
ies curriculum of the Milne School, laboratory school of the New York State 
College for Teachers. All the material presented has been tried out in the 
classroom. It should have considerable influence on course of study making 
and textbook writing in the future. 
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We recommend this manual as a valuable aid to all junior high school so- 
cial science teachers. It projects a course that should be filled with action. 
Techniques for encouraging and facilitating investigation of society as it 
actually functions are developed systematically. Opportunities for choosing 
from a wide variety of methods of self-expression are presented to the stu- 
dent. In addition, the book lists should be valuable in guiding the selection 
of materials for the library. 


A. 


An Introduction to Teaching. KNupsEN McAree. Doubleday 
Doran. 440 pp. $2.00. 


This book offers a real opportunity to those who are facing the problem of 
making an intelligent choice of a vocation and who have an interest in the field 
of teaching. 

While it is definitely planned as a textbook for the use of prospective 
teachers rather than for those who have already made a decision to enter the 
profession, it does offer excellent material on many of the intimate professional 
problems of the teachers already in service. 

The first unit deals with the kinds of persons who teach, the nature of 
the work, the attitude of society toward the teacher, and the effect of the 
work on the individual. The next unit points out the extrinsic rewards of teach- 
ing. Such questions as salary scales, promotion, extra work, and security of ten- 
ure fully discussed. The third division indicates the pertinent factors of supply 
and demand in the profession. A very excellent chapter on personal qualities 
needed for teaching is presented in this section. The fourth unit deals in a 
very interesting manner with the whole problem of teacher prepatation. The 
last unit outlines and gives emphasis to the ethical obligations of the teacher. 

As a whole this book presents a very clear picture of the work of the 
teacher and should serve as a challenge to those who are worthy of a place 
in the profession and as a warning to those who cannot meet its high standards. 

The interesting reading matter is given added strength at times through 
well chosen charts and tables. The authors have provided excellent selected 
references on each of the topics discussed. 

This is a very timely, practical contribution to the profession in that it fixes 
attention upon the basic need of a wise selection of persons for the work of 
teaching and then indicates further lines of personal growth. 

G. B. 


The High School Science Teacher and His Work. Carteton E. 
Preston. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1936. xvii + 272 
pp. $2.00. 


It is indeed refreshing to a somewhat disillusioned ex-teacher of the high 
school science to discover a book which cuts through the mass of detailed statis- 
tics, research reports and philosophy to present a well written, clear, and more 
than a little inspirational exposition of teaching high school science. 

The High School Science Teacher and His Work by Dr. Preston is such 
a book. Having taught methods of science teaching and directed practice teach- 
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ing in the sciences, we can appreciate the various reasons which caused Dr. 
Preston to write a book which would more nearly approach being understand- 
able by the science teacher-in-training. The treatment of the development of 
present-day science courses, objectives of science teaching, courses of 
study, selecting suitable text books, teaching methods, laboratory problems, 
measuring results, visual aids, etc., is simple, clear, and direct. Each chap- 
ter presents the important aspects of the teaching problem under considera- 
tion, leaving the details to be presented orally by the teacher of the course, or 
by supplementary reading. In the case of the suggested reading, Dr. Pres- 
ton has given excellent references at the end of each chapter, which together 
with the exercises and suggested Division Topics makes this book particularly 
suited for use in the introductory science teaching courses. 

The teacher in service will find the book helpful and full of éxcellent sug- 
gestions, though the inclusion of textbook lists, annotated listings of stand- 
ardized tests in science, and sources of visual aids would have been wel- 
comed by most science teachers. The chapter on Tests and Testing suffers 
from a lack of specific information. Thus in discussing teacher-prepared 
tests it would have been very valuable to have included a listing of the various 
types of objective test items particularly adapted to measurement in science in- 
struction, and in addition at least one good example of each type. We re- 
gretted the lack of emphasis on the science background needed by the average 
boy or girl of today in order to live more safely and more intelligently in a 
world that is rapidly becoming a mass of intricate and oftentimes danger- 
ous machinery. As an example, high school physics instruction which neglects 
laying a scientific foundation for understanding the physical laws according 
to which the modern automobile operates has missed an important chance of 
furthering the safety of both the future driver and pedestrian. Consumer- 
science is badly needed in our high school science courses, and the college- 
preparatory physical science courses will have to give way, in part at least, to 
this new and important demand. 

S. E. Torsten Lunn, 
University of Tennessee 


Chaucer's The Canterbury Tales. FRANK Ernest Hitt. Longmans, 
Green & Company, 1935. xviii. 227 pp. $1.25. 


In one respect at least, there is universal agreement concerning Chaucer. 
He is one of the most human of all English writers and one of the best story 
tellers in the whole range of English and American literature. If this is a 
fact, should not all high school boys and girls have an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with him? Should they not come to know some of the people 
of fourteenth century England who are living flesh and blood beings through 
Chaucer’s pen and who are ancestors of contemporary Englishmen? Out of 
the “God’s plenty” with which he charmed and beguiled his audiences, should 
they not have an opportunity to compare some of his fiction with the best 
short stories of 1936? And should they not sense a bit of his delightful 
humor and feel the calming influence of his philosophy of life? Lovers of 
Chaucer who sit in a teacher’s chair, and, verily, they are legion, will, I believe, 
answer as an affirmative chorus. Granted. But how are these pupils to be- 
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come acquainted with this most human, gentle, and satirically kindly of Eng- 
lish and American poets? 

His London English of Richard II's time is, to be sure, not as difficult as 
a modern Continental language. But unless my long range experience and 
observation are badly off, the average high school pupil, even though he may 
enjoy Chaucer, reads him as he would peer through a heavy fog at a foot- 
ball game or view a gala crowd passing in the gathering dusk. Therefore, 
I recommend for this first introduction a translation. 

For this purpose, try Frank Ernest Hill’s. Even though we had not Mr. 
Hill’s crowded page of acknowledgements to modern poets and scholars, a 
reading of some of his lines shows that he is steeped in Chaucer’s language 
and combines fidelity and creative sensitiveness in his verse translation. This 
includes, from The Canterbury Tales, “The Prologue,” “The Knights’ Tale,” 
“The Prioress’ Tale,” “The Nun's Priest’s Tale,’ and “The Pardoner’s Tale.” 
Also, he has thrown in for good measure some of Chaucer's best shorter poems. 
Take as an illustration of Hill’s creative art, the first and second stanzas from 
“Truth,” the poem most generally accepted as epitomizing Chaucer’s attitude 
toward life: 


Flee from the crowd and dwell with Truth. The Fate 
’ Thou hast—accept it, though it be but small, 
For mobs are envious, hoarding breedeth hate, 
Good fortunes blinds, and he who climbs may fall. 
Taste what behooves thee, clamor not for all, 
( Act well thyself ere thou adviser be, 

And doubt it not: the Truth shall make thee free. 


Be not in storm to set the crooked straight, 
Trusting in her that turneth like a ball ; 

‘ The peace that lies in little things is great; 
4 Turn not to discontent in general; 

Strive not as strove the pitcher with the wall; 
Subdue thyself with thy severity 

And doubt it not: the Truth shall make thee free. 


This text has a pleasant introduction on “The Unknown Poet” and some very 
helpful and readable notes kenneled at the close, And do not fail to give a 
. bit of time to Hermann Rosse’s delightful illustrations. , 


Georce R. CorrMan. 


Noah Webster: Pioneer of Learning. Ervin C. SHOEMAKER. New 
York : Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. vii + 347. $4.00. 


Noah Webster: Schoolmaster to America. HARRY R. WarFEL. New 
York: The MacMillan Company, 1936. Pp. ix + 460. $3.50. 


There is significance in the fact that these two volumes, each of them dis- 
tinguished, should appear in the same year on a pivotal figure in our early edu- 
cational and cultural history, and a figure, too, that has so long been neglected 
by the historians. Today and indeed for a long time the word “Webster” 
seemed to express the same or nearly the same idea as the word “dictionary.” But 
Webster was more than a pioneer author or compiler of lexicons or dictionaries, 
or a pioneer maker of spelling books. He was an energetic nationalist, a 
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pamphleteer extraordinary, a vigorous defender of the Constitution, a’ journal- 
ist and editor of parts, an educator, a lawyer, a keen student of politics and a 
compelling writer on matters of public policy. He was also a noted authority 
on medical and Biblical history. He was the first historian of epidemic dis- 
eases, translator of the Bible, a model family man, founder of Amherst Col- 
lege,—vigorous, versatile, industrious, able. These two illuminating biog- 
taphies add greatly to the literature of American educational history, but the 
amazing thing is that the historians have so long neglected this really great 
American. 

Most people who know of Webster know him as the author of the old 
B'ue-Backed Spelling Book, which appeared about 1783, five years after he 
had been graduated from Yale, at the age of twenty. The famous book went by 
the modest title of “A Grammatical Institute of the English language.” It was in 
three Parts,—a speller, a grammar, and a reader. A hundred million copies of 
this book were sold before it went out of general use and the remarkable uni- 
formity of language in this country is said to be due in large part to its mighty 
influence. 

During the two decades in which Webster was working on his dictionary 
he income from the speller was the chief means of support for his family. 
The dictionary first appeared in 1828, in two volumes that contained 12,000 
words and nearly 40,000 definitions, that had not before appeared in any dic- 
tionary. Important revisions of the book were made in 1864, again in 1890, 
also in 1909, and again in 1934. The latest revision, made by more than 250 
editorial workers, contains more than 600,000 words, a long way from the one- 
tran dictionary of 1828. EW.K. 


A BOOKKEEPING TEXT 
WITH A NEW IDEA 


Intensive Bookkeeping 
and Accounting 


By Epwin H. Fearon 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A simple presentation of bookkeeping for a one-year high school course. 
Goes direct to the matter in hand and avoids technical digressions. The 
time usually spent on repetitive drills is greatly reduced. 

Voluminous practice sets are not used—just ordinary journal and ledger 
paper that can be bought at any stationery store. This material is also 
available in bound form at reasonable prices. 

INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is authoritative 
and represents a definite saving in time and money. 


Correspondence invited. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 
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Music Highways and Byways. McCoNatuy, BEATTIE, AND MoRGAN. 
Silver, Burdett and Co. 1936. 


Authors McConathy, Beattie and Morgan have scored another triumph in 
Music Highways and Byways. These experienced teachers, in planning this 
companion text to their internationally known Music of Many Lands and 
Peoples, have produced a distinctive book for the junior high school years. 

The unit plan of organization followed in this text is in accord with the best 
educational practices, offering a practical flexibility of use and ready integra- 
tion with other subjects. There are twenty units in the text, consisting of 
folk songs and dances with plays, or dramas, based on the folk culture, cus- 
toms, and characteristics of the various countries represented. Together with 
rather extensive text matter there are descriptive notes accompanying each 
song which offer appreciative and interpretative suggestions. These folk songs, 
folk dances, and folk dramas offer unusual opportunities for simple classroom 
projects, assembly entertainments, student programs, parent-teacher meetings, 
and folk festivals. 

This is one of the most thorough music textbooks for junior high schools 
in the field. It is beautifully constructed and contains forty illustrations with 
nine of them in color. 

A. SLocum. 


Just published— 
Preston’s 
THE HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE TEACHER 


AND HIS WORK 
$2.00 
Planned to show the teacher his job in as nearly the right perspective as possible, and then 


to get him to see the influence which the point of view taken is capable of exerting 
Includes suggestions as to some of the important techniques. 


Wallin’s 
PERSONALITY MALADJUSTMENTS 
AND MENTAL HYGIENE 
$3.00 


A simple, practical discussion of the major faulty reaction patterns of normal people, with 
detailed suggestions for preventing and overcoming mental conflicts and for developing 
normal personalities. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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